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EXPLORATION 

Scott's Voyage of the 'Discovery'. 1 — At the beginning of the 
.seventeenth century, knowledge of the Antarctic regions was so meager 
that Quiros, a Portuguese favored by Pope Clement VIII, obtained 
permission from Phillip III, the King of Spain, to "prosecute a voyage 
to annex the South Polar continent and to convert its inhabitants to 
the true faith." Quiros never reached the Antarctic Circle but since 
that time, the occasional visits of navigators have added slightly to 
our scanty knowledge of this distant part of the earth, although real 
scientific work did not begin until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when, in 1773, James Cook, with two vessels especially fitted for 
exploration, first crossed the Antarctic Circle. About 1820, Bellings- 
hausen discovered the first known land (Peter Island) within the 
Antarctic Circle, and later in the century other expeditions touched 
at various points of the Antarctic continent and brought back more 
•or less fragmentary and imperfect accounts of that region. 

The last decade has seen great activity and interest in the investiga- 
tion of this area, so that in 1901 no less than three expeditions, work- 
ing in cooperation, were sent out to undertake a more exact study 
of the Antarctic seas and lands. The German expedition was led 
by Drygalski, the Swedish was in charge of Dr. O. Nordenskjold, 
while the third, under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society 
■of London was commanded by Captain Robert F. Scott, R. N. The 
two volumes here reviewed, present a straightforward narrative of 
the work of the English party as modestly told by Captain Scott 
himself. 

The preliminary chapters deal briefly with the previous explorations, 
the circumstances leading up to the organization of the expedition, 
the construction of the Discovery especially built for hard work in the 
ice, the equipment of the vessel, and the personnel of her officers and 
•crew. 

Sailing from England in July, 1901, the Discovery reached New 
Zealand in due course and on December 24, following, steered south 
for Victoria Land, the portion of the Antarctic continent assigned to 
this expedition for exploration. The remainder of the short polar 

1 Scott, Robert F. The Voyage of the 'Discovery.' New York and London, 
•Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. 8vo, 2 vols., illus. $10.00. 
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summer was spent in a preliminary reconnaissance of the coastline 
and the final selection of a favorable wintering spot in McMurdo 
Sound to the southeast of the volcanoes Erebus and Terror. Much 
of the coast thus visited was practically unknown and new land was 
discovered to the west of the Great Ice Barrier and was named King 
Edward VII Land. It was also determined that the Ice Barrier at 
this point had receded since the time of Ross's visit in 1841-2, and 
that the volcanoes Erebus (active) and Terror are upon an island. 

In February, 1902, the Discovery anchored in the spot selected for 
winter quarters. Huts were erected on shore for the magnetic in- 
struments and the routine of general scientific work was at once 
inaugurated. By the last of March, 1902, the vessel was frozen 
solidly into the ice, and throughout the Antarctic winter the scientific 
work was continued without interruption. By the first of November 
following, with the return of the sun, Captain Scott, Dr. E. A. Wilson, 
and Shackleton started on an extended sledge journey to the south. 
This party, traversing the surface of the Great Ice Barrier, followed 
south along the range of mountains that evidently represents the 
rugged coastline at this point, and after untold hardships returned 
at the end of three months having reached latitude 82° 16' 33" S., 
the most southern point ever attained by human beings. At this 
turning place, a lofty mountain was seen to the southwest and named 
Mt. Markham (15,100 ft.) while other great ranges stretched away 
to the south-southeast. 

A second winter was spent in McMurdo Sound as the ice did not 
release the Discovery from its winter quarters. The little company 
was in good condition for the second season and the arrival of the 
relief ship Morning made it possible to recruit certain stores for 
another summer's work. This consisted chiefly in an expedition to 
the west to explore the Ferrar Glacier and the great tableland beyond 
which was found to rise for some 9000 feet. Over this inhospitable 
area Captain Scott and two other picked men made a remarkable 
journey on foot, and found it a "vast plain. . . . the most desolate 
region in the world," barren, deserted, windswept, and piercingly 
cold. The glacier and the Great Ice Barrier appear to be parts of 
the slowly receding outskirts of a polar ice cap that formerly was 
far more extensive. 

By February of the following year, the ice floe broke up and the 
Discovery, in company with two relief ships, was enabled to return 
to New Zealand and thence home to England. 

In his closing chapters, Captain Scott makes a few general remarks 
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on the nature of the land masses, the ice, and the ocean currents of 
these seas, and the two appendices by Ferrar and Wilson respectively, 
give a brief account of the geology and of the larger vertebrates. The 
observations on the penguins are of particular interest. The breeding 
grounds of the Emperor Penguin were for the first time discovered 
and valuable observations on the breeding habits were made at Cape 
Crozier where a small rookery was found. With respect to the so 
called 'pouch' of this and the King Penguin in which the egg is said 
to be carried, Dr. A-Yilson writes: "We are agreed that the term 
'pouch' which has been used in this connection, is one which not 
only does not describe the matter, but is anatomically wrong and 
misleading. The single egg, or the chick, sits resting on the dorsum 
of the foot, wedged in between the legs and the lower abdomen; and 
over it falls a fold of heavily feathered skin, which is very loose, and 
can completely cover up and hide the egg or chick from view." This 
appearance is excellently shown in an accompanying photograph. 

Although the scientific results have not yet been fully published, it 
seems certain that they will be the most valuable hitherto obtained 
by any Antarctic expedition. 

The two handsome volumes of this work are well printed and 
abundantly illustrated with remarkably clear photographs as well as 
by numerous colored plates from sketches by Dr. Wilson. Two 
folding charts show in detail the coast of Victoria Land, the new land 
features discovered, and the routes taken in exploration. As a con- 
venient method of keeping the reader informed of the lapse of time 
during the course of the narrative, the month and year corresponding 
to the time of the incident related, are printed at the upper inside 
margin of each page. The narrative itself is of intense and absorbing 
interest to the naturalist and the general reader alike, and is re- 
commended to any who may be skeptical of the value of polar explor- 
ation. For in the author's own words : "The voyage of the 'Discovery ' 
was not conducted in a spirit of pure adventure, but we strove to add, 
and succeeded in adding, something to the sum of human knowledge." 

G. M. A. 



